JAPAN MUST FIGHT BRITAIN
the strength of the British Navy, and that Great Britain's control
of the sea was actually at stake.
Nor did Admiral Jellicoe indulge in any false expectations
concerning the future. Bad as the situation then was, he had every
expectation that it would grow worse. The season which was now
approaching would make easier the German operations, for
the submarines would soon have the long daylight of the British
summer and the more favourable weather. The next few months,
indeed, both in the estimation of the Germans and the British,
would witness the great crisis of the War; the basis of the ruthless
campaign upon which the submarines had entered was that
they could reach the decision before winter closed in. So far as I
could learn there was a general belief in British naval circles
that this plan would succeed. The losses were now approaching
a million tons a month; it was thus a matter of very simple
arithmetic to determine the length of time the Allies could
stand such a strain. According to the authorities the limit of
endurance would be reached about November i, 1917 ; in other
words, unless some method of successfully fighting submarines
could be discovered almost immediately, Great Britain would
have to lay down her arms before a victorious Germany.
"What we are facing is the defeat of Great Britain," said
Ambassador Walter H. Page, after the situation had been
explained to him.*
That England was at the point of defeat is plain enough.
The position was so critical that a special mission under Mr.
Balfour was sent over to America to ask for assistance.
Battle of Jutland.
It was not only the German submarines that asked the
British Navy 'the weight of the pot5 ; Jutland, the one great
sea-fight of the war, also taught it a lesson. This fight, in
wMch the British had a marked superiority of force, showed
that their ships and guns, which they had boasted to be the
finest in the world, were no match for those of the Germans.
Further, this fight showed clearly enough that the British
personnel, universally admitted since the time of Nelson
to be unsurpassed in resource and initiative, had been
over-rated.
The battle began with an action between the British
cruiser squadrons under the dashing and incomparable
* Tke Victory at Sea.     Rear-Admiral W. S. Sims, U.S. Navy.    John
Murray. 1920.   Pp. 4-8.